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Happy May Day! 


Do YOU ever wake up in the morning 
with a feeling that something joyous and 
happy and new is going to happen? You 
jump right out of bed and dress quickly, 
without waiting to be told; you sing a little 
song as you bathe and comb your hair; you 
run to Mother with a happy, “Good morn- 
ing’; and you have a bright smile on your 
face for every member of the family. 

All the while, there is that little feeling 
that something good is going to happen. You 
are so happy with that feeling that some- 
thing good is just around the corner that you 
find joy in everything about you: breakfast 
is especially good; Mother is more beautiful 
than ever; Father's happy laughter makes 
you feel all safe and secure; baby brother in 
his crib reaches up a tiny hand to grab yours, 
and you feel that all the world is a lovely 
place. 

When you run out to bring the morning 
paper in for Daddy, the sun reaches down 
with fingers of gold to touch your cheeks, 
and a robin chirps from the yard next door 
to remind you that this is indeed a joyous 
May Day and that you have friends all 
around you. 

Perhaps there is a May basket waiting for 
you on the front porch or hanging on the 
front doorknob, but it doesn’t really make 
much difference whether there is or not, for 
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the something good you have been expecting 
is already here: joy in your heart. And this 


joy in your own heart is the greatest goody 


that can come to you. ; 

Without that feeling of joy in your heart,J 
no gift would bring you happiness. Can you 
remember a time when you were all grumpy 
and cross and someone came in with a gift 
for each child in the family? You didn’t like 
your gift; it wasn’t so nice as the gifts the 
other children got; or it wasn’t so big, ete. 
The gift was not right and it did not bring 
you happiness because there was no happi- 
ness in your heart! 

You don't like days like that one, and youl 
don’t have to have them. One good way to 
make sure of a happy day is to go to bed 
tonight with a clean, happy heart. If some 
one has hurt you today, be sure to forgive 
him before you go to sleep, and ask God to 
bless him. Thank God for your good body 
and ask Him to give you a good night's sleep, 
with only pleasant dreams. You will wake 
in the morning with a feeling that something @ 
good is just about to happen. And it will! 
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NEXT MONTH 


The Discovery 
By Adele Haberlein 


Kathy and Marianne find that the more 
we learn to do, the happier we are 


A Name to Honor 
By Paul Tulien 


Tommy’s shame turns to pride 


The Bad Word 
By Lawrent Lee 


Kegs finds that “can’t” is a bad word 


Crooked-Street Club 
By Olive Rambo Cook 


The Crooked-Street Club wins a battle 
and makes new friends 


A Friendship That Saved a Life 
By Aylesa Forsee 


David lived because he was loyal to his 
friend and to God 


Mazey Monkey Chatters Too 
Much 
By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Mazey is happier when she keeps still 
and chatters less 
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Blowing Bubbles 


BY MARILYN EYNON SCOTT 


Wien you blow bubbles, breezes lift 
Them high into the air; 

And, soon, you see pink castles drift 
About you everywhere. 


Each frothy bubble that you blow 
Will rise into the sky, 

As all the fairy folk you know 
Go sailing lightly by. 


Sometimes you stop and clap your hands 
And even laugh out loud 

To watch the magic fairylands 
That fill each soapy cloud. 
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BY OLIVE RAMBO COOK 
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PART ONE —— back of them almost spilled into their 
As Bill looked at the brightly colored 
packages of seed, the street had never seemed 
1. WAS a gray February afternoon. Bill Mac- so ugly. A wistful look came into his blue 
Gregor sloshed home through the dirty snow. _ eyes as a picture of their old farm home with 
In his hand he held two packages of garden _its green pasture and big, shady trees flashed 
seed that the teacher had given him. into his mind. He walked again by the creek 
Bill was tall for his eleven years, and he and saw the tracks of little wild animals in 
was square-shouldered, with a mop of brown __ the soft earth. He could almost smell the 
hair over a lean, freckled face. He had lived _ scent of clover and wild plum blossoms; and 
for the last two years with his grandmother _ overhead, he traced the high, free flight of a 
on Crooked Street where the houses were hawk. 
shabby and weather-beaten and the old city Bill caught his breath with longing and 


(The city dump becomes a place of beauty) 
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looked around him. Grandma said she could 
remember when the dump was a green pas- 
ture, with wild flowers and thick grass. In his 
mind, Bill saw it, too, and wished he could 
push the cinders and junk into the ditch and 
take the land clean and bring back the grass 
and flowers. 

He stood quietly for a while, and a 
strange, new hope began to sing in his heart. 
He whirled and broke into a run, heading 
for old Benjy’s shop up the street. 

Benjy had a Sell-or-Swap Shop, things he 
had traded for or salvaged from junk piles. 
It was warm and snug in Benjy’s little shop. 
The walls were hung with pieces and parts 
of things. Here, Bill found Benjy, bent over 
his workbench, a little gnomelike man with 
kind brown eyes under bushy brows. 

“What you got on your mind?” Benjy 
asked as he looked up at Bill. 

Bill took a long, deep breath. “Benjy, I want 
to clean up the dump—have grass and flow- 
ers growing, so we'll have a place to play. 


Like in the country. I thought maybe you'd 
help,” Bill said earnestly. 

Benjy laid down his pliers and turned 
around on his stool, a surprised look on his 
face; but he listened as Bill told about the 
seed—and the green pasture. 

“And if that junk were moved into the 
ditch, there'd be room for lots of things——" 
Bill stopped to get his breath. 

Benjy nodded his head. “There would be 
two, maybe three acres. Of course, it belongs 
to the city, but they haven’t dumped anything 
there since they built the new incinerator on 
the other side of town. Probably never be 
used again, but you can’t tell.” 

Benjy smiled, and Bill felt a thrill of ex. 
citement. 

“Oh, Benjy, do you know of any way kids 
no bigger than we are could clean the dump 
up? There’re heavy things there, big chunks 
of cement and that old streetcar.” 

“Sure, I know ways. There’re tricks to all 
trades,” Benjy said. “When you've always 
been little like me, you often have to use 
your head instead of your muscle.” Benjy's 
eyes twinkled. “We can rig up pulleys to the 
trees, one on each side of the ditch. I'll loan 
you the pulleys, but you'll have to get the 
(Please turn to page 33) 
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BY DOROTHY R. WATERBURY 


‘O 
H, MOTHER,” Nan Elliot cried, “all 
the other girls’ll have exciting costumes for 
the masquerade party. There'll be games, a 
skit, and prizes for the best costumes.” 
Gloomily, Nan looked out the window. 
She could see her brother, Tim, fastening 
buckets to the trunks of the maple trees. 
Soon it would be time for the maple sirup 
to run. The sale of that sirup provided most 
of their small income on this Vermont farm, 
which had belonged to their great-grand- 
father. 
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“I wouldn’t care,” Nan wailed, “but I 
don’t want to go dressed like old Mother 
Hubbard or something. Just for once, I'd 
like something nice—something different.” 
She looked down at her dark skirt and blue 
sweater. 

Mrs. Elliot sighed as she folded Tim’s 
shirt that she had just patched. 

Idly, Nan stared at the old grandfather 
clock that had stood in the corner for many 
years. Its hands did not move, but it seemed 
to watch all that went on. 

Mrs. Elliot followed Nan’s pensive glance. 

“Mother, isn’t that clock mine?” 

“Well, in a way. Your great-grandmother 
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left it to the youngest girl in the family. And 
you are the youngest girl.” 

“Does that mean that it’s mine to do with 
as I wish?” Nan asked, her blue eyes big. 

“I suppose so. Why do you ask?” 

“Well, Mr. Atkins, at the antique shop, 
once asked you to let him know if it were 
ever for sale.” 

“Do you want to sell it, Nan?” Mrs. El- 
liot asked sadly. 

“If—if I did—I could have a nice cos- 
tume and a pretty new dress, too,” Nan 


stammered. “I guess that sounds selfish.” 

“Don’t forget, Nan, that the old clock 
does not run. Then there’s that funny little 
drawer under the face that won’t open. No 
key that we have will unlock it.” 

Nan nodded and stared at the old clock. 

“The party's Thursday evening, isn’t it?” 
Mother asked. 

“Yes,” answered Nan slowly, “only two 
days to get ready for it.” 
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“In the meantime you can think about sell- 
ing the grandfather clock. However, I have 
a suggestion about a costume. I'll tell you 
about it tomorrow.” 


The next afternoon Nan hurried home 
from school. “Mother, we have to decide 
about my costume.” 

“Yes, dear. Go up to the attic. Open the 
small red trunk, and you will find your 
great-grandmother’s best dress. Bring it and 
the tiny bonnet and the black lace mitts that 
are packed near it. You can try them on.” 
“Oh, Mother, itll be so old-fashioned. 


Opening the bag, the contents 
were spread on the table. 


WALTER 
ORL Son 


Everybody'll laugh at me.” Tears came to 
her eyes as she bit her lip in disappointment. 
Slowly, she went out of the room and up 
the stairs to the attic. “I'd rather stay home,” 
she grumbled, kicking at a heap of papers. 
“Ugh, dusty old stuff,” she grimaced, star- 
ing at the two old rockers, the kerosene 
lamps, and the lopsided horsehair sofa. 
Against the wall under the low roof were 
three trunks, among them the red one. 
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I might as well get it out,” she said 
wearily. “Maybe it'll be better than a Mother 
Hubbard costume.” 

Slowly, she unbuckled the rough leather 
straps of the trunk. Powdery brown dust 
stained her fingers. She threw back the 
rounded top. A faint sweet fragrance filled 
the air. 

“What a funny trunk,” she murmured, 
staring at its lining of star-speckled paper. In 
the center of the lid was a picture of a water- 
fall. 

She lifted up the top of the compartment. 
Something wrapped in yellowish tissue paper 
lay before her eyes. Turning back the paper, 
she gazed at a carefully packed dress. 

“This must be it.’” She shook out the full- 
skirted dress of stiff silk. It was a deep-rose 
color. “‘Great-grandmother’s dress!” Nan 
gasped. 

Lifting up the curved cover of the smaller 
tray, she discovered a tiny beaded bonnet 
from which a small rounded plume nodded 
saucily. 

“Might as well try it. Why, there’s a patch 
on the sleeve. Look at the tiny stitches,” she 
whispered. 

There was a lump in her throat as she 
thought of the other girls’ costumes. They 
would be dressed as gypsies, fairies, queens, 
and famous women while she had to look 
like an old-fashioned girl. 

“Tll wear it, Mother,’ Nan said as she 
tried on the dress. She looked at the grand- 
father clock in the corner. ‘Just the same, 
please ask Mr. Atkins to come and look at 
the clock.” 

Thursday evening, Nan dressed in the 
silk dress and perched the tiny black bon- 
net on her dark curls. On her hands were the 
black lace mitts. 

“It isn’t so bad, is it, Mother?” She 
whirled around, staring at the rose-colored 
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Father, teach me 
What to say; 

Help me to speak 
Kind words today. 


dress in the mirror. It’s stiff folds rustled 
with a whispering sound. 

“Indeed not,” Mrs. Elliot replied, smooth- 
ing one shoulder of the dress. “And remem- 
ber, Nan, it was your great-grandmother 
who interested all the women to help build 
a church here.” 

“How was that, Mother?” 

“She put up wonderful pickles and sold 
them in the city. She sold eggs and butter, 
too. Of what she made, she gave the largest 
part to start a church fund. She kept the re- 
mainder for future needs. Pretty soon other 
women found ways to follow her example. 
The odd thing is that no one knows what 
your great-grandmother did with the rest of 
her money, except that she kept it in a small 
black silk bag.” 


Soberly, Nan inspected the patch on the 
sleeve. She must remember to keep it hidden 
if possible. 

“Well, Tim’s ready to take you to the 
party. Have a good time.” 

That evening Nan was surprised at the 
many nice things her friends said about her 
costume. 
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“It’s just Great-grandmother’s dress,” she 
replied with a gay smile, quickly hiding the 
patch. 

After all the games and other events, the 
prizes for the best costumes were going to 
be awarded. Nan stood behind a crowd of 
her friends. She would watch the lucky win- 
ners receive their prizes. 

“And now, after much thought,” Mr. 
Brown said as a hush fell on the excited 
crowd, “the committee has decided that the 
most attractive costume is the one worn by 
Nan Elliot. Please come forward, Nan.” 

“Oh,” Nan gasped, everything whirling 
madly around her for a moment. Excited, she 
stumbled up the stairs and received her prize. 

“Thank you, Mr. Brown,” she said, blink- 
ing her eyes to keep back the tears. Sud- 
denly, she was very proud of that finely 
stitched patch on her sleeve. 

As she hurried down the stairs from the 
platform, she felt something hard swing 
against her leg. “The skirt must be 
weighted,” she thought. 

After all the fun was over, Nan arrived 
home, starry-eyed. 

“Look, Mother—first prize.” Then her 


God, 1 give 
love fe You 
to all Your 

Little children, too. 


smile faded as she stared at the empty corner 
in the living room. 

“The grandfather clock!” she gasped. “It’s 
gone.” 

“Mr. Atkins was here. He took it down 
to his shop to examine it.” 

“Oh, Mother,’ Nan cried. ‘““I—I—feel dif- 
ferently about the clock now. I can’t bear to 
part with it. Great-grandmother was so gen- 
erous. She even wore a patched dress and 
—and—I-I.” She turned away from the 
empty corner. She could not look at it. 

“T’ll take this dress off,” she cried, hur- 
rying up the stairs. Carefully, she placed the 
bonnet, mitts, and dress on the bed and ran 
downstairs. 

“Mother, can we go over to Mr. Atkin’s 
shop early in the morning? I just can’t let 
the grandfather clock go. When I think 
about all Great-grandmother did, I—I feel 
selfish, selling the clock that once was hers.” 

“I’m glad you feel that way, Nan.” Mrs. 
Elliot smiled. “We'll go early in the morn- 
ing.” 


“It’s this way, Mr. Atkins,” Nan explained 
the next morning. “You see, I learned some- 
thing wonderful about my great-grand- 
mother that I did not know, and—and I'd 
rather keep the grandfather clock.” 

“I can understand, Nan,” he smiled. “Af- 
ter all, it would have to be repaired. Then, 
there’s that funny little drawer under the 
face that’s locked tight as a drum.” 

“I know,” Nan replied, relieved. 

“Tl put the clock in my car and drive you 
both home,” Mr. Atkins said. 

Soon the old grandfather clock stood in its 
accustomed corner. 

“Oh, I feel so happy,” Nan whispered, 
squeezing her mother’s arm. “It’s like having 
an old friend come back.” 

(Please turn to page 15) 
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Tee was once a happy house, but no one 
lived in it. The happy house kept smiling 
and hoping someone would come and live 
there. But no one ever did. 

It was not too new a house and not too 
old. It was not too big and not too small. It 
was a neat little house with a smiling face, 
and it had an apple tree in the yard. 

Day after day the little house smiled at 
passers-by. At night when it was asleep, be- 
cause it was such a nice house, it kept right 
on smiling in its dreams. It dreamed a happy 
family would come to live there. 

But, somehow the passers-by who were 
rushing to work in the morning were too 
busy to notice the little house, and when 
they rushed home in the evening, they were 
too late and too hungry. So the little house 
went unnoticed. 
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Winter covered it with snow, and its apple 
tree stood bare. The happy house felt sure 
some little boy would like to build a snow 
man in the yard. But no little boy ever did. 

When the snows melted, the little house's 
coat of paint had worn a little thinner; but 
this did not make it sad. It was happy to 
watch the buds on the branches of the apple 
tree swell and finally burst into pale pink 
blossoms. A robin built a nest on a branch 
of the tree and layed four blue eggs. Soon 
the blue eggs hatched into four baby robins. 
The house felt sure a little girl would come 
who would like to feed the family of birds. 
But no little girl ever did. 

Summer came, and the blossoms turned to 
green apples, and big green leaves spread 
their shade on the lawn. But no one came 
to sit in the shade of the tree. 
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Then came fall, and the green apples 
turned bright red and smelled sweet in the 
chilly wind. The happy house felt sure that 
children would come to climb the tree and 
eat the juicy red apples. But no children ever 
did. 

By and by, when the happy little house’s 
paint had worn very thin, a happy dog 
passed by. He was hunting a bone. He was 
very hungry, but still he was happy. He 
walked into the happy house’s yard and 
sniffed at the apple tree, who by now had 
scattered most of her yellow leaves, and her 
red apples lay on the ground. The happy 
house smiled down on the little dog and 
said, “There is a bone right under my door- 
step for you. Come live with me.” The 
happy dog smiled back at the happy house 
and trotted over to the doorstep and began 
digging. Sure enough, his nose soon touched 
a nice big bone. He liked the bone and the 
house and the tree so much that he decided 
to stay and live with them. So he moved in, 
right under the doorstep. 

The happy house was now happier than 
ever. And so was the happy dog. But one 
night when the moon shone down on the 
apple tree and the happy house and the 
happy dog, the happy house sighed a little 
sigh. The little dog asked, ‘“What’s the mat- 
ter, happy house?” She answered in her own 
charming way, “Nothing, really.” 

“Well,” said the little dog, “‘aren’t you 
happy any more?” 


“Yes,” said the happy house, “but I do 
wish a family of people would come live 
with us.” The dog did too. 

He lay down again, but he did not sleep 
very well that night for thinking about the 
wish of the happy house, who had been so 
good to him. Early the next morning he 
trotted off to find a happy family to come 
and live with them. 

First, he went to the banker. But the 
banker was too busy counting out his money. 
He did not even hear the little dog when he 
barked his happy bark. 

Next, he went to the lawyer, who already 
had a fine house. The lawyer said sternly, 
“Little dog, quit laughing. Be quiet. Go 
away!” 

Then he went to the grocer, who gave him 
a dog biscuit and said, “Now run along. 
I'm in a hurry.” 

So, on and on the little dog trotted, trying 
to find a happy family to live with them. He 
became very tired, but he went right on 
trotting down the road, saying to himself, 
“Surely some nice family wants a nice house 
like mine to live in.” Suddenly, something 


The baby was smiling 
at the happy dog. 
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bright and shiny rolled right under his nose. 
He stopped and looked at it. Then he chased 
it down the hill. It was a big red ball. He 
picked it up between his teeth and ran back 
up the hill to find the owner. “This ball must 
belong to somebody. It’s so pretty that the 
somebody who owns it must want it back,” 
he said to himself. 

Sure enough, at the top of the hill sat a 
man. The man was smiling at a woman. The 
woman was smiling at a baby. The baby was 
smiling at the happy dog as he trotted up 
the hill with the big red ball. 

Soon the man and the woman saw the 
happy little dog, whose smile was all cov- 
ered up by the big red ball. They saw his 
tail wagging and said, “Good dog, he’s 
bringing our baby’s ball back to him.” Then 
they patted his head and said, “We wish you 
were our little dog. If we had a nice house 
to go home to, we would take you with us.” 
They had been looking all day long for a 
house to live in. 

This made the happy dog happier than 
ever. He wagged his tail and barked the 
happiest bark they had ever heard a dog 


bark. The smiling lady said, “I believe he is 
saying something to us.” 

The smiling man said, “I believe he wants 
us to go with him.” 

So they followed the happy dog down the 
road. Soon he led them right up to the happy 
house. He barked his happy bark and said, 
“Little house, here is a happy family I have 
brought to live with us.” 

The happy house looked down at the 
happy family and smiled. The happy family 
looked up at the happy house and smiled, 
Then the happy lady said, “What a happy 
house you have brought us to, little dog. I 
am sure it is the house we have been praying 
for.” 

The happy man smiled and said, “Yes, 
and no one lives here. I am sure the little 
house has been waiting for us.” 

Then the baby held out his arms to the 
happy house. The happy house smiled and 
the door opened just a little. “See,” said 
the happy man and the happy woman, “the 
door is unlocked!” Then the happy family 
went inside and took the happy dog in with 
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God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All _ I am, can do, and 

e, 

Through Christ, the Truth 

that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


He ran to the window and barked at 
passers-by, saying, “Hello there. Hello!” 

And all the passers-by looked up and 
smiled and said, “What a gay little house 
with all the lights on! Funny, we have never 
seen it before. We must go in and see who 
lives there and pay them a visit.” 

After all the happy visitors had left, the 
outside of the happy house smiled on the 
passers-by; but inside, it smiled on its happy 
family, the happiest smile it had ever smiled. 
It kept smiling inside now on the happy dog 
and the happy family, who were soon sound 
asleep—safe inside the happy house. 


The Missing Key 


(Continued from page 10) 


They stared in silence at the old clock, 
whose hands pointed to ten o'clock. 

“Isn’t that queer?” Nan cried, glancing at 
the small clock on the mantel. “It és just ten 
o'clock. I guess I'd better take Great-grand- 
mother’s dress up to the trunk in the attic.” 

She ran up to her room and took the old 
clothes up the steep stairs to the attic. First 
the bonnet and lace mitts were placed in the 
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small compartment and the curved lid drawn 
down. 

Then, taking up the stiff silk dress, she 
gently shook it. 

“What's that?” she whispered, as some- 
thing hard swung against the trunk. 

Swiftly, she turned the dress inside out. 
There was a long thin pocket attached to the 
inside of the skirt. Something in the pocket 
had weighted it down! 

She thrust her hand in and brought out a 
metal object. It was a thick key with a square- 
shaped head. “What a funny key,” she mur- 
mured, turning it over. Then a thought came 
to her mind. Could it be the key to—— 

“Mother, Mother,” she squealed, clatter- 
ing down the stairs. “Do—do you suppose 
this is the key to that drawer in the grand- 
father clock?” 

“Let’s try it!” Mrs. Elliot smiled, taking 
the key and placing it in the lock. 

“I found it in an inside pocket in Great- 
grandmother's dress,’ Nan whispered. 

Again and again Mrs. Elliot tried to turn 
the key. “It doesn’t fit,” she said, as they 
stared at each other in disappointment. 

“What doesn’t fit?” Tim asked, coming 
into the room. 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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oo was a shepherd boy who tended his 
father’s flocks high in the hills near Bethle- 
hem. Strong and active, he was also brave, 
with little fear of robbers or the wild beasts 
that prowled by night. To make himself 
strong and ready to protect little lambs when 
lions or bears attacked, he practiced slinging 
stones with his slingshot. 

Sheepherding was a lonely, often weari- 
some task, but David never complained. To 
help pass the time, he learned to play a small 
harp called a lyre. He also sang songs, 
which he made up himself. Many of these 
songs praised the beauty of the earth and 
sky and told of God’s goodness. At an early 
age David learned to expect and to be grate- 
ful for God’s protecting love. 
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and a Giant 


One day while David was tending the 
sheep, a messenger came to tell him to 
return home at once. With rapidly beating 
heart, David hurried toward home. On the 
way, he wondered what was important 
enough to take him away from the care of 
the sheep. When he reached his home, the 
handsome, ruddy-faced lad hesitated. There 
stood his parents, his brothers, and the old 
prophet, Samuel. 

Samuel had told David's father, Jesse, that 
God had told him to annoint Jesse’s son 
David with oil, for He had chosen David to 
be king over Israel. 

David wondered why he should be chosen 
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to be annointed. But before he could ask 
the question, Samuel had annointed him. 

Despite the ceremony, David’s life was 
unchanged. Week after week he tended his 
father’s sheep, practiced with his slingshot, 
and played on his lyre. He became a very 
good musician, and grew in wisdom. In 
everything that he did, David turned to God 
for guidance. 

There came a day when David was once 
more summoned home. This time, he found 
two men in rich-looking robes talking to his 
father. 

“Messengers from King Saul,” his father 
told him. 

One of the messengers explained that 
Saul, king of Israel, was sick. He was rest- 
less by day and could not sleep at night. 

“We have been commanded to seek out a 
man who can play for the king when the evil 
spirit is upon him and make him well,” the 
other messenger interrupted. “Someone has 
told us of a son of Jesse who is skillful in 
playing the lyre—a man of valor, who is pru- 
dent of speech and of good presence.” 

“Play for the king,” David almost ex- 
claimed, thinking he was not talented 
enough for that. But, reminding himself that 
talents are really God expressing Himself in 
us, he remained silent. Then he thought of 
the sheep. Who would watch over them 
while he was away ? 

But he said nothing. He knew that if the 
king commanded, he must obey. Already, his 
parents were hurrying around, getting to- 
gether presents for David to take to the king 
—a young goat, bread his mother had baked, 
and wine. As soon as an ass had been laden 
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BY AYLESA FORSEE 


for the journey, David slung his lyre over 
his shoulders and said good-by to the mem- 
bers of his family. 

When he was led into the king’s bed- 
chamber, David saw a tall, gaunt man with 
a black beard tossing on his bed and mut- 
tering. Softly, David played his lyre; the 
music filled the room with the sound of run- 
ning water and the gladness of sunlit skies. 
Then, gently, he began to sing. The king’s 
eyes closed. He was asleep. 

After that, David played for Saul when- 
ever the king was restless, angry, sad, or dis- 
turbed. Always, David's music comforted 
and refreshed Saul. He came to love the 
music and the maker of it. Finally, he sent 
word to Jesse, saying, “Let David remain in 
my service, for he has found favor in my 
sight.” 

At first, life at the palace seemed very 
strange to David, but he soon gained the 
love and respect of both princes and servants. 
Because his valued musician was also cou- 
rageous, Saul appointed him as his personal 
armor-bearer. 

David’s bravery was tested when war 
broke out between the Israelites and their 
enemies the Philistines. Among the Philis- 
tines was a giant named Goliath, who terri- 
fied the Israelites. David had heard many 
tales about this huge man who was over ten 
feet tall, wore brass armor, and carried a 
spear with a shaft like a weaver’s beam. 
Many soldiers had gone out to fight him, but 
had run away at sight of him. 

“Choose a man for yourselves,” Goliath 
taunted, ‘and let him come down to me. If 
he is able to fight me and kill me, then we 
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will be your servants; but if I prevail against 
him and kill him, then you shall be our 
servants and serve us.” 


None of the Israelites dared accept the 
challenge, even though Saul had promised 
riches to anyone who would slay Goliath. 


One day when David had been sent to the 
valley of Elah on an errand, he found that 
both the Israelites and the Philistines had 
drawn up battle lines. Seeking out his broth- 
ers, who were in Saul’s army, David was 
talking to them when Goliath again came 
forward to taunt the Israelites. All around 


David placed a stone in his sling and hurled 
it with all his might. 
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David, soldiers fled in panic. 

Looking toward the Philistine camp, David 
saw the surly-faced Goliath. Sun glinted on 
the big man’s armor. But neither the armor 
nor the awesome weapons frightened David. 
He knew that when we trust God’s protec- 
tion, we need never fear evil, whether it ap- 
pears in a person or a thing, even when it 
looks as big as a giant. God is greater than 
any condition. David realized there is such a 
thing as wise caution, but he felt that now 
was the time to stand up for the right. He 
saw Goliath, not as a personal enemy but 
as an evil power, opposing all that was good 
and just. So he said, ‘““Who is this Philistine 
that he should defy the armies of the living 
God?” 

Some of the Israelites who heard David 
were impressed and repeated his words to 
Saul. When Saul sent for him, David said, 
“Let no man’s heart fail because of him; 
your servant will go and fight with this 
Philistine.” 

Saul objected, saying that David was too 
young and too inexperienced to fight this 
brawny giant who had been trained as a war- 
rior. But David, who claimed God as his 
guide and his protector, knew that if he 
trusted in divine power, he would have the 
strength he needed. 


Leaning forward toward Saul, he said con- 
fidently, “Your servant used to keep sheep 
for his father. When there came a lion or a 
bear and took a lamb from the flock, I went 
after him; and if he rose against me, I killed 
him. The Lord who delivered me from the 
paw of the lion and from the paw of the 
bear will deliver me from the hand of this 
Philistine.” 

Touched by David's faith, Saul said, ‘Go, 
and the Lord be with you.” Then Saul 
clothed David with his own armor; he put 
a helmet of brass on his head and clothed 
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him with a coat of mail. 


But David found the armor uncomfort- 
able. In it, he could hardly take a step. What 
need did he have for armor anyway, he 
asked himself. God’s love was his protection. 
“I cannot wear these,” he told Saul. “I am 
not used to them.” 


Wearing his everyday clothes, he refused 
the offer of a sword. Instead, he picked up 
his staff and his slingshot and chose five 
smooth stones from the brook and put them 
in his leather shepherd’s bag. These were 
mere playthings compared to the giant’s 
weapons, but on his side David had the faith 
and courage that come with obedience to 
God’s laws. Bravely, he set out toward the 
Philistines’ camp. In his mind there was no 
doubt about his ability to overcome Goliath. 
It was not his battle alone, but God’s. This 
would be an opportunity to prove God's 


power. 

When David approached the sneering, 
weapon-laden giant, Goliath said scornfully, 
“Am I a dog that you come to me with 
sticks? Come to me, and I will give your 
flesh to the birds of the air and the beasts of 
the field.” 


At this point most men would have been 
afraid. But David's love of God gave him 
the assurance that fear has no real strength 
or power. To Goliath he said, “You come 
to me with a sword and a spear, but I come 
to you in the name of the Lord. Not with 
sword and spear does the Lord deliver, for 
the battle is the Lord’s; and he will give you 
into our hands.” 


The enraged giant drew near to David, 
swinging his sword menacingly. A hush fell 
over the camp of the watching Israelites, but 
David did not falter. His sandals crunching 
in the sandy soil, he ran quickly toward the 
battle line. Putting his hand into his bag, he 
took out a stone, placed it in his sling, and 
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My Cuckoo Clock 


BY KIM WORTHINGTON 


A little cuckoo lives inside 
My clock upon the wall; 

I stand on tiptoe, listening— 
I’m not so very tall. 


I watch and wait and ask him 
To fly down upon the floor; 
But he will only say, “Cuckoo,” 
And bow and shut the door. 


hurled it with all his might. The stone hit 
Goliath in the forehead. The giant toppled 
over, his face to the ground. When the Phi- 
listines saw that their champion was dead, 
they fled, pursued by the shouting Israelites. 

We sometimes let some evil belief or 
fear—like a fear of darkness or of electrical 
storms or of being punished or being 
laughed at—grow until it seems as big and 
as unconquerable as Goliath seemed to the 
Israelites. We need to trust, as David did, 
in God’s protecting love. David knew God 
is everywhere and that He would be with 
him as he went out to meet Goliath. God will 
help us overcome our fears and meet our 
Goliaths, too, if we love, trust, and obey 
Him. 
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MyDaily 


withGood 


“morning, | have a little talk with God. 


These are the words | shall use this month. 


Today I will speak only good words. 
I will not say anything that will hurt 
anyone. will say only what .is good 
and true and helpful. 


My heart is filled with love, and my 
body is well and strong. ® When God's 
love is in my heart, His health and 
strength fill my body. 


Thank You, Father, for health and hap- 
piness. ® Thank You for food, for cloth- 
ing, for family and friends. Thank You, 
God, for everything! 


“This is the day which the Lord hath 
made; we will rejoice and be glad in 
it.” = I will see new ways to be useful 
and helpful and kind today. 


God has plenty for everyone. ® He has 
plenty of food, plenty of clothing. He 
wants us to have all that we need to 
keep us healthy and happy. 


Today I shall be happy. ® | know that 
God wants me to be happy and to 


make others happy—so I shall remem- 


ber to smile. 


I make new friends wherever I am. 
I like to meet new people and see new 
places, because I know that God is in 
every person and every place. 


This is God’s world: all is well. = Iq 
my part to keep peace in the world} 
being loving, kind, and helpful. 


I try to learn more about God each day, 
I study the Bible and learn God's law 
so that I may live the way He wants m 
to live. 


“All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ. the Truth that is @ 
me.” 
I am never alone; God is always will 
me, guiding me and helping me. 


God works with me, whatever I do. 
Because God is always with me, | am 
joyous, happy, and free. No work is 
too hard for God, and He helps me. 


I am never afraid, because God love 
me. ® This is my Father's world. When 
I trust Him, nothing can harm me. 


I am a child of God. ® God gave me 
my parents to help me grow and leam 
Through them, I learn how God wants 
me to live. 


I am learning to be neat. ® | keep my 
clothes, my toys, and all my things 
their places so that my home will be 
neat and orderly, too. 


“God is my help in every need.” 
Nothing can make me afraid, because 
God is with me, and God is able to 
keep me safe from all harm. 


I put myself in God’s care and keeping. 


I do not worry. I know that it is His 
good will that I grow strong and wise, will cak Gos 
that I live happily. w e wants me to do. 
ach day, This is God's perfect day. ® | shall be I share my good blessings with others. 
d's low happy all day, for I shall think only I give to others because I like to give. 
vants ms good thoughts, say only good words, I give for the joy of giving, and giving 
and do only good deeds. makes me happy. 
a God is good. ® I am God's child, and God is my guide. ® Whenever I wonder 
' He is taking care of me. He makes what to do, I turn to God and ask Him 
aya a everything right, for me and for all His to show me the best way. He always 
an children when we trust Him. tells me what is right. 
er I do, When I pray, I remember to be patient. I have faith in God's power to —_ -” 
ne, am Gat God will cive we sick. ® | pray for all who are sick, and 
work is tov, whan it quod for me I think of them as being well and 
S me. } strong. I know that God is healing them 
to have it. ; 
right now. 
od lone Everything good comes from God. ® | “God dwells within me, guides my 
1. When go to Him whenever there is any good way.” ® Nothing can upset me or worry 
sel thing I need, and I remember to thank me, because whatever happens, God 
. Him for every good thing I receive. is with me. 
ave m God’s love makes all things right. 
d locas Nothing that seems wrong or bad or Today I will take time to listen to God. 
d wont unpleasant can make me unhappy, be- When I have prayed, I will remember 
cause God's love is the strongest power to be still and listen for His answer. 
there is. 
cen. God is always with me. # Whenever Today I will let God's love shine 
un ss I feel lonely or unhappy, I say to my- through me. ® | will try always to speak 
will be self, “God is with me,” and I know and act so that others can see God's 
that I am not alone. goodness in what I say and do. 
need.” 
Yecause “God is my all, I know no fear.” ® His 
grow. ® God has a world full of won- 
able to love surrounds me, keeps me safe and 


derful new things for me. I will not 
waste even one day. 


secure. All is well. 
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MORNING, Marko,’ Mazey said. 
Just look at all those trees. The park is full 
of them, their leaves all dancing in the 
breeze. I wish I had a tree,” she sighed. 
“Climbing trees is fun, but on Monkey Is- 
land there’s not a single one.” 

“There are ladders you can climb, and 
ropes, too,” Marko said, “and teeter-totters. 
Come, let’s play.” 

But Mazey shook her head. ‘‘He’ll try to 
trick me some way, just as he’s done before,” 
she thought, “but he won't have the chance 
to do it any more.” She scurried down the 
hill to wait until the children came, to catch 
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the peanuts they would throw; and Marko 
did the same. 

Minnie Monkey sat nearby. She said, “It's 
time that they were here.” Then she whis- 
pered, “We'd get more peanuts if Marko 
were not near.” 

The children came, and through the air 
the peanuts simply flew. “I’m glad they don’t 
throw coconuts, or we'd be black and blue; 
but Marko is so greedy, sometimes I wish 
they would. Might knock some sense into 
him; then maybe he'd be good,” said Mazey 
in a low voice that she thought could not be 
heard. 

But Marko came up close and said, “I 
heard you—every word. My arms are longer 
than your arms; and so, do what you may, 
I'll catch ev'ry peanut, big or small, that 
comes this way.” 

“That isn’t fair,” said Mazey. “I haven't 
been here long. You've had a lot of practice, 
and that makes you extra-strong.” 

Zizz! Here came a peanut, and Marko, 
with a bound, grabbed it in the air before it 
even reached the ground. The children 
thought it funny. They laughed and danced 
with glee, and Marko kept on jumping like 
a greedy, show-off flea. 

“Let’s go, Minnie,” Mazey said. “We'll 
find another place.” But everywhere they 


ventured, there was Marko’s grinning face - 


and Marko’s long, strong arms to catch the 
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peanuts as they fell, while other monkeys 
pushed and grabbed and rushed about pell- 
mell. 

“He’s only teasing,” Minnie said. “Of 
course, he’s not polite, but we only tease the 
ones we like; the ones we don’t—we fight.” 

“I don’t like teasing,” Mazey said. “I'll 
show him how it feels.” She turned and hur- 
ried up the hill, with Marko at her heels. 
“Tl get even,” Mazey thought, “and right 
now is my chance.” 

“Let’s teeter-totter,’ Mazey said, without 
a backward glance. 

“Yes, let’s do,” said Marko. “I'll take this 
end; you, that.” 

They climbed upon the tilted board— 
KER-PLUNK—and down they sat. The chil- 
dren still were watching them; they could 
be plainly seen, with nothing but the tall 
wire fence and water in between. 

Mazey smiled, and Marko looked as happy 
as a clown. It took a while to balance; then 
they seesawed up and down. Suddenly, when 
he was up, she jumped off with a shout; and 
down he came so fast and hard his eyes al- 
most popped out. 

But Mazey wasn’t careful when she left 
the teeter-totter; she skidded on a slippery 
rock, and SPLASH—went in the water! 

Now, the children really laughed. They 
shouted, “This is fun.” They blew their 
paper sacks up; then they popped them like 
a gun. Mazey was quite frightened; she 
would splash awhile, and then she'd try to 
climb the slippery bank and splash back in 

again. 
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Then a long, strong arm reached out, and 
someone called her name. She grabbed the 
arm and clung to it, and, slip-skid, out she 
came. 

“Thank you, Marko,” Mazey said. ‘I’m 
glad your arms are long; I tried to get even 
with you, and getting even is wrong. And 
I’m afraid I hurt you, too.” 

“Well, Mazey, I'll admit that landing sud- 
denly like that does jar you up a bit. I had 
it coming to me, but as Grandpa Monkey 
said, “Those who’re always getting even 
somehow never get ahead.’ I like you, Mazey; 
let’s be friends.” 

Mazey said, ‘“‘Let’s do.” She smiled at 
him and added, “Know what? I like you, 
too.” 
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| Love God 


BY SCOTT SIMON (8 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


I want to be religious 
In every way I should; 
I want to worship God 
In every way that’s good. 


I love the things that God does, 
The things He’s done each day. 
He’s done so many things for us— 
They're much too much to say. 


Neighbors 


BY PHILLIP BROWNING (9 years) 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Neighbors are people who live on your 
street; 

They tell you you're noisy, naughty, or sweet. 

They smile when you're helpful; 

They frown when you're bad. 

Neighbors are folks like your mother and 
dad. 


My Prayer 


BY EMMA LEE FRANKLIN (11 years) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Thank You, God, for work and play; 
Thank Y ou, God, for every day; 

Thank You, God, for Father and Mother; 
Thank You, God, for Sister and Brother. 
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The Sun 


BY FRANCES VANDER LEY (10 years) 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


O Sun, you are so big and bright; 
You shine on all to give us light— 
On China, France, and Russia, too, 
And on the desert and ocean blue. 


You shine upon my window pane 

And on the clouds that send the rain. 
You shine on every blade of grass 
And on every pretty flower I pass. 


You send the warmth and make seeds grow, 
And make the sparkles in the snow. 

You work both day and all the night. 
Tis God who gives you your warm light. 


The Snail 


BY RALPH PHILLIPS, JR. (8 years) 
Arkabutla, Miss. 


I got a box in the mail; 

In the box was a bell. 

I got another box in the mail, 
And in it was a snail. 

The snail got the bell 

And put it on his tail. 

The children heard the bell 
And came to see the snail 
With the bell on his tail. 
Dingdong went the bell. 

It made the children yell 

To see a snail with a bell on his tail. 
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Weather Forecasting Tinker Was a Cat 


BY CYNTHIA DAWSON (11 years) BY SUSAN OLDS (9 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. New Canaan, Conn. 


If the wind is from the north, Tinker was a new cat in McBrown’s house. 


Cooler weather's coming forth. Tinker had a bed all his own! In the house 
were three children—Tom, Sally, and Bobby. 
Electric sparks while combing hair? Tinker liked Sally best because Tom pulled 
That’s because there’s clear, dry air. Tinker’s tail. And Bobby! Well—he hit and 
kicked. 
When dark clouds hang in the sky; One day something happened. Sally picked 
There'll be rain—oh, me! Oh, my! Tinker up and put him on the table. Then 
she put a pretty bell around his neck. It was 
Clouds get low and fog rolls in; Tinker’s birthday. Tinker got a lot of things. 
Soon, a warm spell will begin. After that, both the boys were nice to the 


kitty, and Tinker had a good home. 
Hazy circle round the moon? 


We can all expect rain soon. 
Born Yesterday 


Thank You, God BY LAURA S. ADLER (10 years) 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BY ROBERT WEAVER (9 years) 


Phoenix, Ariz. There sits my teacher, 


His face wreathed in smiles; 
like the birds that fly in the sky; Alva’ : 
I like the trees that grow so high. While mine lies in bis ies 
I like the birds that fly and sing. = a 
Thank You, God, for everything. 


But never mind, dear poem, 

If that must be your fate; 
Rest easy in your hiding place, 
For you were born too late. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 
When to send it: At least four months before Sycamore Sea 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem BY CHERYL WATT (9 years) 
or story is for October, send it now. 
How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your Seattle, Wash. 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work —I’m an explorer, as you can See. 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 7 searched the waters of the Sycamore Sea. 
be longer than 200 words. 
Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. While I was down in the Sycamore Sea, 
Who can have his work published: Any reader I eee é 
under thirteen years of age who has not had ee 


his work published on these pages within a 


—— I liked her, and she liked me; 
We regret that we cannot return unused con- eae 
tributions. So we got married in the Sycamore Sea. 
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White Pelicans 


BY LAWRENT LEE 


Copyright 1957 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Tue FIRST trips to the lake each spring were 
always the most fun for Bob and his younger 
brother, Chris. The air felt so fresh and moist 
and clean! The sky was bright blue, and 
often the clouds that tumbled across it were 
snow white. The leaves were such a light, 
soft green that they seemed to float and 
dance with every breeze. The water in the lake 
beyond the cabin sparkled. Birds swooped 
and streaked across the sky, frogs croaked, 
and bees hung over the redbud thickets. 
Everywhere was the smell of growing things. 
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The boys rowed their clumsy old boat, and 
swam in the lake when the water was warm 
enough. They roamed over the rocky hills 
and explored the caves and coves till they 
were so bone-tired that they could hardly 
drag themselves home. And, of course, every 
year there was the pair of white pelicans 
that made their nest around the point. Those 
birds alone could have made happy summers 
for Bob and Chris. 

It was about nine o'clock one sunny Sat- 
urday when the boys blinked out of their 
sleep and wriggled into their swimming 
trunks. 

The cottage was unusually quiet. They did 
not hear their father whistling or their 
mother singing. 

“No music!” said Bob. “Something must 
be wrong!” 

“Not on a day like this,” said Chris. 
“Let's grab a bite and get going.” 
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They found their breakfast set out for 
them, and a note from their mother that 
read: “The phone’s out of order. Your dad 
and I are driving to town to report it. We'll 
get ice and fruit while we're there; but we 
won't be gone long. Eat a good breakfast; 
have fun—and be careful. Remember one 
accident is bad—and don’t think two or 
three will be any better!” 

The boys laughed. 

“Mom’s fun,” Bob said. “She can make a 
joke out of anything.” 

The merriment faded out of Chris. He 
said in a disappointed voice, “I wonder when 
they'll get back. We can’t use the boat to 
hunt the pelicans unless Dad’s along.” 

“We'll have plenty of time for that,” said 
Bob. “And we'll find them. They’re one of 
the best things about this place.” 

Chris nodded and poured cream on his ce- 
real. “I'll say! They're a dandy pair, and 
tame, too.” 

“I wish they'd let us pet them,” said Bob. 
“They look so smooth and shining, like 
satin.” 

“If anyone can get them that tame, you 
can,” Chris said proudly. “I wish I had your 
way with wild things.” 

He pushed back his chair; but before he 
could rise, a burst of noise came from the 
lake. 

“What's going on?” he said, starting for 
the window. 

“A motorboat race maybe,” Bob answered. 

“There’s an awful lot of whooping,” said 
Chris. But when he looked out the window, 
he groaned, “Oh, Bob, the pelicans?” 

Bob knew from Chris’s voice that the 
birds were in danger. 

Both boys rushed for the porch. When 
they reached it, they saw that the beautiful 
white birds had come around the point, 
bound for the shallow water that was their 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


Father, we bow 

Our heads in prayer: 
Thank You for food 
And loving care. 


favorite feeding place; but, before they got 
to it, two strange young men in a speed- 
boat had cut in between them and the shal- 
low water and were chasing the birds. 

“They're trying to hit them!” Bob gasped. 
“Why don’t the birds fly?” 

“Because they’re so tame,” said Chris in- 
dignantly. “They didn’t think anyone would 
hurt them, and they didn’t fly when they 
could. Now they can’t. I saw one get hit 
when I looked out the window.” 

The speedboat was coming in close again. 
It grazed one of the pelicans, and the wash 
that rippled up behind the boat was high 
enough to tumble both birds over and over. 

Bob called, ‘Don’t chase those birds! 
They’re our friends.” 

Shouts of scorn came from the boat. 
“Friends with wild pelicans! Beat it, kids!” 

“They won't stop,” Chris cried in an 
agonized voice, “and the pelicans are tired.” 

“Come on, Chris!” Bob said, “Next time 
the boat passes them, we'll drive the pelicans 
into such shallow water that the motorboat 
can’t follow.” 

The boys ran to the lake and plunged in. 
They waited for the right moment to help 
the pelicans, but the boat was too fast for 
them. It turned and ran straight at them. 
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“They won't dare hit us!’ Chris sputtered. 

But Bob said, ‘““We can’t risk it! Get to 
shore. Quick!” 

The boys reached shallow water, and the 
motorboat swerved back to the chase. 

“What do we do now?” Chris asked; and 
he was as near crying as Bob had seen him 
since he was a baby. Bob himself was mis- 
erable. If the strangers out there did succeed 
in running the pelicans down, the lake 
would always have a bitter memory for him, 
and for Chris, too. 

“I wish Dad were here,” Chris wailed. 

“If the phone were working, we could 
call Mr. Wallis,’ said Bob. ‘““He’s a con- 
servation agent, and he could make them 
behave.” 

“Let’s go after him on foot,” said Chris. 
“It’s our only chance, and we might get him 


in time to save the birds. He has a speed- 
boat.” 

The boys splashed to shore and started for 
the small white house on the other side of 
the point, where Mr. Wallis lived. The going 
was hard, with bushes and briers reaching 
out for them and stones pushing up through 
the sand to cut at their bare feet. Once Chris 
stumbled and fell on a jagged rock. 

“Are you all right?” Bob asked as he 
dragged his brother to his feet. 

“Sure,” said Chris. “But hurry. If we 
can’t go faster, we'll be too late.” 

When the boys got to the beach below 
Mr. Wallis’s house, they saw two men re- 
pairing his wharf; but there was no sign of 
the conservation agent or his boat. 

‘Have you seen Mr. Wallis?” Bob panted. 
“He’s gone up the lake a couple of miles,” 


Bob and Chris climbed into the boat. 
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said a big man with laughing eyes and red 
hair. 

“Gone!” Bob repeated. He felt dazed; for 
now he could see no chance to save the 
pelicans. 

“Gone!” Chris echoed. “We're sunk!” 

“What's the trouble, sonny?” asked the 
tall, thin man. 

Bob told them about the pelicans, and 
both men scowled. 

“Big Brick and I live across the lake,” 
said the tall, thin man. “Those birds are our 
pets, too.” 

“Come on, boys,” Big Brick said. “We've 
got a speedboat under here. We'll see what 
we can do.” 

They scrambled down from the wharf 
and climbed into the boat. The motor kicked 
off, and they headed for the point. 

Chris said softly to Bob, “It’s strange how 
a fellow gets to feeling he’s all alone when 
things go wrong. A few minutes ago, it 
seemed to me there were no friendly folks 
anywhere.” 

Bob nodded. “We kept thinking about 
those two mean ones and forgot that a lot 
of people would do most anything to save 
the pelicans.” 

“If only we can get to them in time!” said 
Chris. 

When they rounded the point, they could 
hear the strangers shouting and laughing. 
The pelicans were still splashing and dodg- 
ing in the water; but they were swimming 
slower and were having more trouble avoid- 
ing the boat. 

Big Brick funneled his hands about his 
mouth. ‘‘Heh, you,” he shouted, “leave those 
birds alone. They belong here.” 

The young men did not seem to hear, but 
they throttled down their engine. Big Brick 
slid his boat between them and the pelicans 
and turned the birds toward shallow water. 
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All the time, he kept watching the strangers. 

At last he called, “That looks like one of 
Sanders’ boats, but I never saw you around 
here.” 

The young men did not answer. They put 
on speed and sent their boat out into the 
lake. It was plain that now all they wanted 
was to get away. 

“I got half a mind to follow them and see 
if they’re up to anything,” said Big Brick. 
“But Sanders rents boats to some mighty 
funny fellows. So I guess we'd better round 
up these birds and see how badly they're 
hurt.” 

The thin man said, “It’s not deep here, 
boys. Dive in, and we'll patrol back of you 
so they won't slip past you.” 

The birds were so excited and frightened 
that it took an hour to capture them; but 
though their wings were bruised and some 
feathers were missing, nothing was wrong 
that care would not cure. 

“What are we going to do with them?” 
Chris asked. ‘“There’s a law against shut- 
ting up wild birds.” 

“If we leave them loose, a skunk or a 
fox may get them before they can fly again,” 
said Bob. 

“Or some careless galoot like the two we 
chased away,” growled Big Brick. 

Bob stroked the shining back of one of 
the pelicans. 

“I know,” he said. “We've got some fence 
wire. We boys can make a pen that’s open 
at the top. We'll feed them, and they can 
fly away as soon as they're able.” 

Big Brick clapped him on the shoulder. 

“Good idea, son,” he said. “They'll be 
free to go and come as they're able, and 
they'll know they've got friends here. In 
spite of those two strangers, these birds’ll 
raise a family for us this year—just like al- 
ways.” 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Each day we let God help us choose our 
words carefully, so that they will be good 
words. Our part is to remember to pray to 
God and to listen to Him before we speak. 
We remember to take time to be still and 
let God speak to us before we say anything. 
Then we are sure to speak only good words 
—words that are loving, truthful, kind, 
cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. 

Members of the Good Words Booster 
Club are happy boys and girls because they 


are proving that God loves them and wants 
happiness for each of them. They are prov- 
ing that God is their help in every need. 
They work with God by thinking good 
thoughts, speaking good words, and doing 
good deeds. 

If you are not yet a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club, we invite you to write 
to Barbara Benson, WEE WIspoM, Lee’s 
Summit, Missouri, and ask for an applica- 
tion blank. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: A fiesta was held to get 
money to start a nursery for children. This 
stationery I am using is the prize I won for 
the funniest costume, a stocking monkey. 

We took four children with us. Their cos- 
tumes were very pretty, and each won a prize. 
My brother did not win a prize, so we all 
shared with him. Sharing was the most fun 
of all, and it made me feel happy, too. 

At the fiesta I learned to like little Span- 
ish children, because we all were having a 
gay time together. It is fun to be children of 
God. —MARILYN 
= It is fun, Marilyn, to be children of God 
and to let God show forth His love through 
us by being friendly and loving, by sharing, 
and by seeing the good in everyone we meet. 
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Dear Barbara: This month some of the chil- 
dren in our school tried out for a singing 
part at the high school. I prayed that I would 
get the part if it were best for me to have it. 
I knew that God would help me to do my 
best. About two weeks later, I got the part. 
—NANCY 
= As you trust God to guide you, Nancy, 
your life will be filled with happiness, be- 
cause that is what God wants you to have. 


Dear Barbara: Thank you for your nice let- 
ter about faith. When I trust God in all that 
I do, it is easier to keep the rules of the Good 
Words Booster Club. 

A Good Words Booster is helpful and 
considerate of other people, so I must have 
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Good Words booster 


nice manners and be thoughtful all the time. 
To help me not to eat too fast, I use this 
little statement, “I eat slowly and keep my 
mind stayed on Thee.” I say these words 
after I have said my table blessing, and it is 
really working. 

My little brother, Louis, is working on a 
scrapbook, using pictures that have the club 
colors in them. The theme of his scrapbook 
is the poem, “On My Way to God.” My 
brother sends love. —MARK 


a We send our love right back to you, Mark, 
and to Louis. Thank you for sharing your 
helpful statement with us, Mark. Louis’ 
scrapbook, using the club colors of yellow, 
red, and blue, makes us want to begin mak- 
ing one, too! We remember that yellow rep- 
resents wisdom, red represents life, and blue 
represents honesty. 


Dear Barbara: One day I was playing with 
my ball when, all of a sudden, it fell into the 
grass. I looked and looked, but I could not 
find it. 

I said a prayer, asking God to help me find 
the ball. I looked again—and there it was! 
God had answered my prayer. —ROLF 


® God is our help in every need, Rolf, You 
did your part by turning your thoughts to 
God in prayer. God did His part by helping 
you to look with clear, seeing eyes. God al- 
ways does His part when we do our part by 
turning to Him in prayer. 


Dear Barbara: Each day I use the affirma- 
tion given in Wee Wispom in My Daily 
Word with God as my guide. I am thank- 
ful for the Good Words Booster Club, and 
I am trying to follow the club rules. 

One day at school a boy who sits near me 
tried to trouble me in my schoolwork. At 
first, he nearly made me angry. Then I began 
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to know that he was God's child and to 
think only good thoughts about him. Then 
his teasing stopped, and he gave me a smile. 

—MEREDITH 


= Thoughts are things, Meredith. You gave 
the boy in your school the gift of a good, 
true thought, and it helped him to remem- 
ber that he was a child of God and how to 
act like a child of God. Thank you for telling 
us how you let God help you meet this prob- 
lem. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers (under 13 
years of age) an opportunity to know one 
another better. Among the names printed 
here we hope you will find the pen pal you 
have been looking for. We especially invite 
our foreign readers to send in their names. 


Isobelle Cowan (8), 8 Roughlands Dr., Carron- 
shore, Falkirk, Stirling, Scotland; Kenny Whiting 
(9), 3249 Dickenson Rd., Ashtabula, Ohio; Mari- 
lyn Hart (9), 151 Middletown Rd., Berlin, Conn.; 
Kathy Roy (9), 1058 Whitworth, Jackson 2, 
Miss.; Diane Faye Beckman (10), Rte. 2, Box 63, 
Canistota, §. Dak.; Marjorie Berninger (10), 16 
Grand St., Reading, Mass.; Lorna Jones (10), 
Balmain, Couva, Trinidad, British West Indies; 
William A. Reider (11), Main & Front Sts., Shoe- 
makersville, Pa.; Jane Schmidt (11), 235 Lincoln 
Dr., North, West Bend, Wis.; Janice Nishimori 
(11), Rte. 1, Box 940, Winslow, Wash.; Yolando 
Mendez Scott (11), 8 Orchard Rd., Cross Roads 
P.O., Jamaica, British West Indies; Alicia 
Dagupon (11), % Pacito Dagupon, St. Louise 
College, Baguio City, Philippine Islands; Darliss 
Frye (12), 3307 163d St., Hammond, Ind.; Mary 
Ann Newsom (12), 2019 Bertha St., Winston- 
Salem, N.C.; Virginia Hansen (12), Ringsted, 
Iowa; Angus Springle (12), Main St., St. Pat- 
rick’s, Grenada, British West Indies; Daylin A. 
Abugan (12), Sicopong, Santa Catalina, Negros 
Occidental, Philippine Islands; Susanne Farr (13), 
942 Colborne Rd., Sarnia, Ont., Canada; Tommy 
Houston (8), 2671/, Emma Street, Sarnia, Ont., 
Canada. 
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THIS IS 


MARY 


DESIGNED BY JINGLE MARTZ 
(9 YEARS) 
REDRAWN FOR REPRODUCTION BY DOROTHY WAGSTAFF 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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Crooked-Street Club 


(Continued from page 6) 


rope—two or three hundred feet.” 

“What would it cost?” Bill asked anx- 
iously. 

Benjy thumbed through a thick catalog. 
“Two cents a foot for half-inch rope. That 
holds half a ton; it’d be strong enough. Six 
dollars for three hundred feet.” 

“Thanks, Benjy. I'll talk it over with the 
kids,” Bill said as he walked thoughtfully 
from the room. Nobody had six dollars for 
rope. 

He met Kathy Johnson, coming up the 
street. Kathy was in the fifth grade, too. She 
had a package of pea seed and a package of 
cabbage seed. Everybody liked Kathy. 

“Listen, Kathy. Do you think if we asked 
all the kids to come to my house tonight to 
talk about moving the dump, they’d come?” 
Billy questioned. 

“Move the dump?” Kathy stepped back 
and stared at Bill. “But we can’t move the 
dump. It’s been there always. It’s” 

“Benjy says we can.” Eagerly, Bill told 
Kathy all about his idea. “But everybody’ll 
have to help,” he added. 

“They'll want to help,” Kathy answered. 
“Tll ask the ones at my end of the street; 
you ask the others. Let’s hurry!” And Kathy 
went running up the street. 


Grandma’s little house barely held all the 
children that came that night. Benjy was 
there by special invitation. As the last one 
squeezed in, Bill began to talk. He was so 
excited he could hardly wait to explain the 
idea. 

“I used to live in the country, and I know 
how swell it is to have a place to run and 
play,” Bill said. “Since the schools are so 
crowded and most of us go only in the 
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mornings, if we worked afternoons, we 
could clean all the junk and cinders off the 
dump and put them in the ditch and have 
room for——” 

“A ball diamond!” Tuffy shouted. 

“And a croquet set!’ Stubby yelled. 

“And a place to plant our seeds,” Kathy 
sang out. “Bill, could we have it cleared by 
garden time?” 

“We could try. I asked Benjy if he knew 
of some way we could move the big heavy 
things, and he did. Benjy, you tell ’em,” Bill 
finished. 

And Benjy told them, adding, “It will take 
three hundred feet of rope, which will cost 
six dollars. I'll chip in fifty cents to start it 
off.” He took half a dollar from his pocket. 

“T’ll bring a dime,” Tuffy said. 

“I have twenty cents,” someone else said. 

“Seven cents,” came from a first grader. 
Everyone in the room promised something, 
including Grandma. 

“Take down the names and amounts, 
Kathy, and add it up, please,” Bill said. 

“First, let’s elect Kathy to be the treas- 
urer,” Tuffy said. 

“And Bill, manager,” Stubby joined in. 

When the voting ended, Bill had been 
elected manager of the dump; Stubby and 
Tuffy, assistant managers; and Kathy, treas- 
urer. And Benjy was to be technical advisor. 
The money promised added up to five dol- 
lars and sixty cents. Benjy and Grandma each 
gave twenty cents more to bring the fund 
up to six dollars. 

The next day Bill raced home from school 
to find some of the younger children al- 
ready carrying old bottles and cans to the 
ditch. Others were pulling little wagons 
filled with cinders, They were beginning to 
move the dump! 

By Friday night the money was collected, 
and Saturday morning they bought the rope. 
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Lily of the valley 


So sweet that bees 
keep away! 


Benjy brought his pulleys, some iron chains, 
and a piece of steel cable. Everybody gath- 
ered around as he showed the boys how to 
put a chain around the trunk of a tree on 
each side of the ditch and fasten a pulley to 
it. Then the new rope was threaded through 
the pulleys, and a big heavy hook of Benjy’s 
was fastened to one end of the rope with a 
piece of steel cable. 

“You know just how it’s done, don’t you, 
Benjy?” Bill said admiringly. 

“Your idea,” Benjy grinned, “but it’s not 
done yet. Let’s hook onto this chunk of ce- 
ment and see if we can move it.” 

“Move that?” Kathy was dumfounded. 

“Sure we can move that,” Tuffy called 
back. “‘Just watch it crawl.” 

Bill felt his heart pound. If they could 
move that big chunk of cement, they could 
move anything on the dump. 

“All you little kids stand back,” Benjy 
said quickly. “All you big ones get a hold on 
the rope. Bill, slip the hook under that iron 
rod that is sticking out of the cement. Now, 
when I yell GO, dig in. When I yell STOP, 
stop. Then we'll unhook the rope and push 
the cement over the edge.” 

Hook in place, Bill grabbed the rope. 

“GO!” yelled Benjy. Fourteen boys and 
girls leaned over and pulled with all their 
might. Grandma cheered them on. Slowly, 
the chunk of cement began to slide like a 
big gray monster, leaving a muddy trail be- 
hind it. Grunting and panting, they strained 
and pulled until Benjy shouted, “STOP.” 

Breathless, Bill unhooked the rope. Then, 
with a pole, they toppled the chunk over the 
edge of the ditch. It rolled and crashed to the — 
bottom. 

“We did it! We did it!” A mighty shout 
went up, and Grandma, watching from the 
side lines, wiped her eyes. 

“Who says the dump can’t be moved?” 
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Bill shouted, and everyone cheered again. 

Sending the big things crashing to the bot- 
tom was exciting fun, but carrying buckets 
of cinders and broken bricks and bottles day 
after day got very tiresome. Sometimes Bill 
rubbed his blistered hands and aching back 
and wondered wearily if they would ever 
get everything in the ditch, but the work 
went on. 

Whole bricks were put in a pile for future 
use, and the best of the tires were saved to 
make a wall at the edge of the ditch. By the 
middle of March the ditch was nearly full, 
with nothing left but the old, battered street- 
car. Windowpanes were gone; the uphol- 
stering was rotted and hanging in tatters; 
and the whole thing was sunk so deep in 
the earth that the lower step was flush with 
the ground. 

“If we just had some money,” Linda 
sighed as they looked at the streetcar, “we 
could fix it up and paint it. It would make a 
grand clubhouse.” 

Bill shook his head. “We'd need a gold 
mine. It would take boards and paint and 
windowpanes——” 

“We could ask God to help us get the 
money,” Linda said shyly. 

They walked around the old streetcar, and 
Tuffy squatted down to peer underneath. 
Suddenly, he yelled and pulled Bill down 
beside him and pointed underneath. “Look! 
Look! Do you see what I see? Oh, boy! We 


I Tell the Stars My Secrets 


By Lorraine Johnson 


I sit up in my bed at night 
And watch the stars go by, 

Each little lamp so very bright 
And, oh, so very high! 


I make a wish on ev’ry star, 
Then close my eyes to sleep; 

And since so far away they are, 
My secrets they will keep! 


got a gold mine right in front of us!” 

Bill stared and caught his breath. “And 
they’ve been there all these years,” he said 
unbelievingly. Then he jumped to his feet, 
“Benjy's got a truck jack. Let’s get it, quick!” 
He started to run up the street, leaving Kathy 
trying in vain to see the gold mine. 

(To be concluded) 
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PICK OUT THE STRANGER 


BY ROSALIE W. DOSS 


In each group of four words there is a 
“stranger,” a word that does not belong to 
the group. How many of the “strangers” 
can you pick out? 

1. One of these is not a tree: a. Elm tree. 
b. Axletree. c. Ash tree. d. Oak tree. 

2. One of these is not a musical instrument: 
a. French horn. b. Greenhorn. c. Sax- 
horn. d. Bass horn. 

3. One of these is not a grain: a. Popcorn. 
b. Unicorn. c. Field corn. d. Barleycorn. 

4. One of these is not a dog: a. Bulldog. 
b. Shepherd dog. c. Hot dog. d. Poodle 
dog. 

5. One of these is not a flower: a. Bluebell. 
b. Harebell. c. Doorbell. d. Canterbury 
bell. 

6. One of these is not a real fowl: a. 
Weathercock. b. Peacock. c. Woodcock. 
d. Turkey cock. 


“RAN” IN THE MIDDLE 


BY ISABEL WILLIAMS 


The word ran appears in the middle of 
each of these five-letter words. Add the first 
and the last letters to find the five-letter word 
that is defined. 
1.-RAN- Mark made with hot iron on 

cattle 
2.-RAN- Large wading bird 
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Answers on Inside Back Cover 


3. -RAN- Slang for one thousand dollars 
4.-RAN- Candid and open 

5. -RAN- A mischievous act 
6.-RAN- Swallowed a liquid 
7.-RAN- A French coin 

8.-RAN- Old device used to start cars 
9.-RAN- To admit as true, concede 


WHAT WORD? 


BY LAURA ARLON 


On each of your shoes 
You have one of these. 
It is also the name 

Of fish found in the seas. 
It also means only, 
Alone, single, or one. 
Can you guess the word? 
Just trying is fun. 


TELL ME 


BY LUCY HAMILTON 


What has a head, but never wears a hat? 

What has a tongue, but was never known 
to talk? 

What has ears, but cannot hear a word? 
What has a foot, but never takes a walk? 

What has a bark, but never makes a noise? 
What has a bed, but never goes to sleep? 

What has a horn, but has never blown it? 
What has eyes, but has never been known 

to weep? 
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WHO? 


BY ROSALIE W. DOSS 


What word is missing from each of these 
Bible quotations? You have three choices 
below each quotation. See how many blanks 
you can fill correctly! 


looked back from be- 
hind him, and she became a pillar of 
salt.” (Gen. 19:26) 


a. sister b. mother c. wife 


2. “Well done, good and faithful .......... . 
(Matt. 25:21) 
a. son b. servant c. friend 
3. “Neither cast your pearls before the 
” (Matt. 7:6) 
a. thieves b. swine c. dogs 
4, “The good ........ layeth down his life 
for the sheep.” (John 10:11) 
a. master b. keeper c. shepherd 
maketh himself known 
by his doings.” (Prov. 20:11) 
a. lamb b. child c. bird 


Crossword Puzzle 
BY LUCY HAMILTON 


ACROSS 


Frozen water 

What snow does in heat 
A pronoun 

By, or near to 

Popular drinks 


yo 
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DOWN 


1. What Simple Simon wanted 
Not dry 

Moisture floating in the air 
Small floor coverings 

Large inland bodies of water 


AY AN 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


7 month we all remember Mother and 
the many things she does for us. She washes, 
irons, and mends our clothes, keeps the house 
clean, and cooks wonderful meals for us. 
Wouldn't it be fun to surprise her on 
Mother’s Day by making the dessert all by 
yourself? Here is the recipe for a delicious 
applesauce cake that will be easy for you to 
make for Mother. 


Applesauce Cake 
14; cups sifted flour 


cups sugar 
Vy tsp. baking powder 


Y/; tsp. allspice 
Y/; cup shortening 
cup water 


1 tsp. soda Y/; cup chopped walnut 
meats 
1 tsp. salt 2/3 cup chopped raisins 


tsp. cinnamon 
Y/; tsp. ground cloves 


1 cup applesauce 
1 small egg 


Preheat the oven to 350°. Grease a 9-inch 
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square pan with a piece of waxed paper 
dipped in a little shortening. 

Carefully measure the flour, sugar, baking 
powder, soda, salt, cinnamon, cloves, and 
allspice into your sifters. Sift into a large 
bowl. With the back of a spoon cream the 
shortening into the dry ingredients by press- 
ing it against the side of the bowl. Add water 
and stir. Add chopped nut meats and raisins. 
Beat two minutes. Add applesauce and egg 
and beat two minutes longer. 

Pour into greased pan and bake at 350° 
for 35 or 40 minutes. 

This is an easy way to make an icing for 
your cake: Cream 14, cup butter or margarine 
into 2 cups powdered sugar. Add 1 teaspoon 
vanilla, Add cream until mixture is of a 
spreading consistency. This should take about 
1 tablespoon of cream, 


The Missing Key 


(Continued from page 15) 


“This key.” Mrs. Elliot handed it to him. 

He examined it carefully. Then, taking a 
pencil from his pocket, he slowly sharpened 
it. 

“Oh, Tim, why are you doing that?” Nan 
asked impatiently. 

“You'll see,” he replied, sharpening the 
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point on a piece of paper to save the small 
pile of lead shavings. He folded the paper 
so that the lead gathered in the crease. Then 
he placed the paper close to the keyhole and 
blew the powdered lead into the keyhole. 

“Now, that ought to help.” He smiled 
and placed the key in the hole. Click—the 
key turned! 

“That’s a way of helping a key to turn,” 
he explained. “Pencil lead is called graphite, 
and it acts as a lubricant when a lock refuses 
to turn.” 

Nan drew out the small drawer. “Look! 
Great-grandmother’s black silk bag!” she 
gasped. 

She lifted it up with trembling fingers. 
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“There's something in it.’ Opening the bag, 
the contents were spread on the table. There 
were many coins! 

“Great-grandmother’s butter-and-egg 
money,” Nancy said in awe. 

“I think you are right,” Mother said. “And 
as the youngest girl, it belongs to you, Nan. 
Now you can have that pretty dress.” 

Smiling, Nan shook her head. “That's not 
really important.” 

“What do you mean, Nan?” 

“Great-grandmother’s church needs a new 
organ. I’m sure she would be pleased if most 
of this money started an organ fund. If 
there’s any left, we can use it for something 
that we all can enjoy.” 
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TOYS AROUND THE WORLD 
CZECHOSLOVAKIAN POTATO 
TOYS 


BY GLENN MORGAN 


children in Czechoslovakia: like to 
make toys from potatoes. Perhaps you will 
want to try your hand at this kind of toy and 
see what you can create. Balance toys are made 
from small new potatoes, straight twigs, and 


feathers. You can use a shewer or other stick 
that is sharpened at both ends for the balance 
stick. Push one point in the ground and rest 
your toy on the other point. Cut out a small 
round hole in the potato for the point to rest 
in. See if you can make your toy balance. 

Birds, animals, and people can all be made 
from potatoes. Fasten the potatoes together 
with matchsticks or toothpicks. Half of a 
potato makes a fine base for your bird to 
stand on. 


MINIATURE WINDMILLS 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


Past an empty thread spool a bright color. 
Make door and windows with ink or black 
paint. Cement a plastic bottle top, such as 
comes on tooth paste tubes or shampoo bot- 
tles, to the top of the spool. Cement the 
spool to the flat side of a popsicle stick. 
The wheel is made from an aluminum pie- 
pan such as frozen pies come in or from 
colored construction paper. For a small spool 
cut a 11/-inch square; for a large spool cut 
a 114-inch square. Draw crisscross lines 
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from corner to corner; cut in on lines to 14 
inch from the center. With a large needle or 
a small nail, make a hole in each corner 
and in the center. Bend points in and stick a 
pin through the holes in the points and the 
center and into the top edge of the spool 
(Fig. 1). Be sure the wheel turns easily. 

It is fun to nail the popsicle stick to a 
fence and let the wind blow the wheel 
around. Or you can hold the stick and blow 
the wheel around. 
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Gix a strip of colored construction paper 
around the outside of an empty tuna can, 
or paint the outside of the can with bright- 
colored enamel. 

With a nail and hammer, punch seven 
holes near the top edge of the can, evenly 
spaced. Stick a nine-inch pipe cleaner 
through each hole, bend the end up, and 
twist it around to hold it to the can (see 
illus.) From a piece of cardboard cut a circle 
11/4 inches in diameter. Color this circle to 
match the sides of your planter. Punch a 
hole in the center of the circle and stick 
the end of each pipe cleaner up through the 
hole, leaving about 11/4 inches sticking up. 
Bend these ends over the circle and twist 
them to hold the circle in place and form 
the sides of the cage. 


Set a small potted plant in the center, fill 
the planter with water and real flowers, 
or put a piece of clay in the bottom and 
stick small artificial flowers in the clay. 


BIRD-CAGE PLANTER 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


BLOCK PRINTING IS FUN 


BY VERA CRIDER AND 
ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


To MAKE a print set using raw potato or 
soap for your blocks, cut your design from 
paper, lay it on the flat side of a cut raw 


potato or a piece of soap, and cut carefully 
around the design with a small knife-cutting 
about 14” deep. 

Or you can use empty spools and old inner 
tubes to make your blocks. Trace your design 
on a piece of old inner tube and cut it out. 
Then paste the inner tube design on the end 
of a spool. (Please turn to page 42) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


Ve month we pay a flying philatelic visit 
to the Gilbert and Ellice Islands in the central 
part of the vast Pacific Ocean. These two 
groups of islands together with other smaller, 
nearby groups form a single British colony, 
and a most unusual stamp-issuing country. 

If we could squeeze the nine Ellice islands 
and the sixteen Gilberts and several nearby 
smaller groups of islands together to make 
one tract of land, it would contain about four 
hundred square miles, about one-third the 
size of Rhode Island. Actually, however, the 
islands are scattered over an area of almost 
one million square miles of ocean. The most 
widely separated ones are two thousand miles 
apart (about two-thirds the distance across 
the United States). 

The Gilbert Islands are north of the equa- 
tor. They were discovered in 1765 by a 
British sea captain named John Byron, and 
were later named for Thomas Gilbert, who 
visited them in 1788, The native inhabitants 
have given Polynesian names to their islands. 
Some are: Marakei, Abaiang, Tabiteuea, and 
Nukunau. Aren’t you glad your teacher does- 


BY ROLAND REXROTH 


n’t insist that you learn to spell them? 
The Ellice Islands (sometimes called the 
Lagoon Islands) lie south of the equator, and 
they, too, have interesting native names. Try 
your memory and spelling ability on a few of 
these: Nukufetau, Nukulaelae, Niulakita, 
Vaitupu, and Nanumanga. 
These islands produce phosphate, used in 
making fertilizer, and quantities of coconuts, 
The United States claims two of the is- 
lands, Canton and Enderbury. Although 
Great Britain does not fully recognize our 
country’s claims, the two nations have agreed 
to govern the islands jointly. A huge inter- 
national airport has been built on Canton 
Island, at which many of the great trans 
Pacific planes land for refueling and repair. 
The stamp that we illustrate pictures a tree 
that grows on the islands. It is a pandanus 
or “screw pine,” which has long sharp leaves, 


shaped like swords. The pandanus looks 7 


much like a pineapple plant. Its leaf fibers 
are often used in weaving. 


Your designs may be pictures of animals, 
flowers, etc.; your initials or name; or any 
other design that you would like to print. 
Be sure to put writing on your block in 
reverse. To do this, write or print your 
initials or name, then hold a mirror back of 
it and redraw. 

To make a stamp pad for using your 


blocks easily, put two or three layers of & 
flannel or heavy cloth in the bottom of a 
little flat tin box that has a lid. Put a little 
ink on the cloth, using regular stamp pad 
ink if you have it. Keep your pad covered 
tightly when you aren’t using it. 


To print, just press your block on the | 7 


inked pad and then on a piece of paper. jy 
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DOES A RUNNER NEED FAITH? 


Your teen-age brothers and sisters will be reading about Glen Parker, 
the hero of the story “Time Trial,” by Jay Worthington, in You magazine 
this month. Glen is the track star of Ryndale High, and their only hope of 
beating their rivals from Dobbstown High in the district meet. Glen is sure 
that his best effort will not be good enough to beat Furry the Phantom, 
Dobbstown’s star. Furry runs the mile in six seconds less than Glen does 
and is noted for his final sprint. But Myra Conn tells Glen that having faith 
is important in running, just as in anything else he does, and Glen decides 
to try to beat Furry, with some tips from Coach Whitman. 

The May You also includes an interesting article, “Making Prayer 
Practical,” by Marcia Wheeling, which was read during last year’s Youth 
of Unity Conference; “Truth Comes to Myrtle Fillmore,” the third chapter 
of The Story of Unity; and many more stories and features that your big 
brothers and sisters will like. 

Remember that You makes a wonderful gift for any teen-age boy or 


girl. Its price is just $1 a year, for twelve issues. 


YOU 


The Teen-A ger’s Best Friend 
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Answers to Puzzles Tell Me 
Cabbage. Shoe. Corn. Bed. Tree. River. Cow. 
Pick Out the Stranger mtg 
W ho? 
Ran” in the Middle 2b 


1. Brand. 2. Crane. 3. Grand. 4. Frank. 5. Prank. 


Crossword Puzzle 
6. Drank. 7. Franc. 8. Crank. 9. Grant. 


ACROSS 
3. Ice. 5. Melts. 7. It. 8. At. 9. Sodas. 
DOWN 
1. Pie. 2. Wet. 4. Clouds. 5. Mats. 6. Seas. 
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The end of this school year is almost here, 
and you will soon have more time to play and 
to enjoy reading. Here are some of the special 
stories that you will find in your June WEE 
WISDOM: 

“A Name to Honor,” by Paul Tulien. If you 
have ever been teased about your name, you will 
not be surprised to find that when his class- 
mates learn that Tommy’s full name is Thomas 
Jefferson Bronson, he gets into a fight. But the 
punishment that Mr. Austin, the principal, gives 
him turns out to be a blessing in disguise. 

“The Bad Word,” by Lawrent Lee. In this 
Spartan story, Kegs Morris has a bad word to 
conquer. His sprained left wrist forces him to 
wear a sling, and with the marble tournament 

coming up, he is afraid that he won’t be able 
to do his best. Although he is the Spartan Club’s 
only entry, he decides to withdraw from the 
tournament—but the rest of the Spartans have 
other ideas about it. 

In the June WEE WISDOM you will also 
find “Mazey Monkey Chatters Too Much,” 
Georgia Tucker Smith’s story in rhyme; “A 

- Friendship That Saved a Life,” the Bible story 
by Aylesa Forsee; the last part of “Crooked- 


Street Club,” by Olive Rambo Cook; and many 


interesting features. 5 
If you know a boy or girl who does not get 

WEE WISDOM, now is a good time to send # 

him or her a subscription. WEE WISDOM, as 

you know, is $2 a year (twelve issues). 7 
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